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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Sup;:lies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. F C, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold-face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1926, to Decem- 

ber, 1927, bound in cloth 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set . $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6} x 33 :$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 
cloth, $1.50 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ... paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Fr: eisH.Row ley, $0.30 per 100 
Know Your Horse, Major E. G. Huber 3l 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 ‘anes each or . 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. 
liumane Education Leaflet, No. 
ilow to Treat a Horse 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story 
Folly of the Blinder 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card. 
Advice on Stable Management, card 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) .. 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . . 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .. 
The Story of Barry . 
What the Chained Dog Says 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus. .. 
The Lady of the Robins _. 

The Trial of the Birds, play 

The Trial of the Birds, 8 pp. 

Humane Education keaflets, Nos. 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 50 
The Air-gun and the Birds 5 


cloth, $1.50 
cloth, 35 ets. 
$0.50 per 100 
100° 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .§ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. & 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per doz. 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ........... paper, 15 cts. 
Cur Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth,35 ets., paper, 15 cts. 


Complete price-list will be mailed free upon ap) ‘ication, 


About Other Animals—Continued 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... pay 

Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. ck 

Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more. ea: |, 10 ets 

What is the Jack London Club? ‘$0.3 per 100 

Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” 30 

The Horrors of Trapping 5 “ 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 

Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals . 

Ways of Kindness 

Why the Toad is so Useful 

Goldfish .... 

Hints on the Care of Cows. 

The “Sport” of Killing 


15 ets, 
Cts, 


Humane Education 

“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Selections 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr Rowley as 
God's Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

man $0.50 per 100 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 

32 pp., each, 10 ets, 

Humane Stamps, in colors ................ 80. 25 per 160 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... each, 25 ets, 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Placard eac h, 3 cts, 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 ets, 


paper, 15 cts, 


each, 5 ets, 
Free 


Friends and oiteere (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. 

Angell Prize Foe A Recitations (paper) 

Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 


cloth, 96 ets, 
55 ets. 


Humane Day Exercises for 1928 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

to Teach 
Farly Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 

of Animals 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ 5 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 
A Talk with the Teacher 50 
The Coming Education 


Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” Buttens, three styles 

—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 

8..P. $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each A 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 ects. .......... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Merey”’ Pennant 35 ets. 
Band of Mercy Register . 10 ets, 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, 8. J. FE ‘| 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, eo ‘only) $3.00 per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


PoLk’s/REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 


how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 
Write for Your FREE Copy 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 

Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 

Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 


““CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”’ 
does not produce the 
usual effects yet 
“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES” 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
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.U.S. Trade Mark, Registered 
LL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONr 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Just as we go to press we learn that our bill 
prohibiting the cropping of dogs’ ears and the 
exhibition of dogs with cropped ears, has 
passed both the Massachusetts Senate and 
House and awaits the Governor's signature. 
Of that signature we have no doubt. 


Alas for the poor mules, donkeys, and horses 
in Algiers! The Arabs seem to have no no- 
tion that these poor beasts can suffer. The 
work there needs generous help. 


We do not know what a census of. them 
would show, but the draught horses in London 
are still everywhere much in evidence, and 
this in the leading thoroughfares. 


Oxen still are drawing tourists through the 
streets of Madeira in basket sleds, and the 
automobile has not vet driven them out of 
business. They are, for the most part, fairly 
well nourished and cared for. 


The corporation just organized for carrying 
on the remarkable work for animals that is 
being done by Madame Bouchez in Fez, 
Morocco, is grateful to the readers of Our 
Dumb Animals for the $360 already received. 
We know of no worthier cause. Continue to 
help us. 


This at least we must say for Mussolini: he 
has done away with the idle and begging 
people that once hung about the streets and 
public places of Italy. ‘“‘Have you a job?” 
some appointed official says to you if you are 
an Italian and seem to have nothing to do. 
“Very well, then, away to the cement works 
at three lire a day. If you won’t work you 
shall not eat.” 


The Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
on April 14, devoted a full page to the Be 
Kind to Animals Anniversary, with an illus- 
trated decorative border around the entire 
page. There were special articles by Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske and the Secretary of 
the American Humane Education Society, 
and reports on humane conditions in England, 
Sweden, Poland, France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain and Austria, by special 
Monitor representatives in those countries. 


A Word About Italy 
Mixx of our readers are familiar with the 


complaints, socommonly made by foreign 
tourists in Italy, of the wretched treatment, 
especially of the horses, in that country so rich 
in the names of those who have helped to 
shape the destinies of mankind and so alluring 
by reason of its natural beauty. The trav- 
eler there today, however, much as he may see 
to distress him in the cruel overloading of 
beasts of burden and the occasional outbursts 
of temper that mean heartless blows inflicted 
upon them, cannot help discovering that the 
humane work of the societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals established here and 
there has very materially changed conditions. 
For the most part the old cumbersome, need- 
lessly heavy harness devices are still in use; 
underweight horses are still dragging about 
great lumbering carts that in themselves are 
more than a load; and still the bird life of 
Italy is spoil for the netter and the limer: but 
for all that the animals give, on the whole, 
evidence of better care, less ill-treatment, and 
the growing recognition of their inherent 
rights. 

No small part of this gain has been due to 
men and women of other lands who have con- 
tributed financially to Italian humane socie- 
ties or who, making their home in Italy, have 
devoted themselves to the welfare of animals. 
A fine illustration of this is found in that at- 
tractive city of Sorrento. There we had the 
pleasure of meeting Mrs. Eddowes, an Eng- 
lish lady, who with her husband came there. 
as she said, for lunch and stayed for life. Her 
friendly, patient, educational activities are 
bearing fruit as seen in the horses upon the 
streets, many of them giving evidence of the 
best of care. And not only has she proved 
the friend of animals, but many among the 
poor and sick of Sorrento have found in her a 
veritable good Samaritan. It has been a privi- 
lege for our American Humane Education 
Society to assist her in various ways to ad- 
vance her educational work not only in the 
province where she lives but in other parts of 
Italy as well. 


Remember the needs of our Rest Home for 
Horses at Methuen. Only $7 pays for a two 
weeks’ vacation for some overworked horse. 


A Workman Needing Not to be 
Ashamed 


NLY those who have visited Sicily and 
are familiar with the work done there for 
the welfare of animals can appreciate the value 
of the service rendered in the name of justice 
and compassion toward animals by Mr. 
Charles A. Williams of Taormina. For more 
than twenty years Mr. Williams has devoted 
no small part of his time, and made generous 
financial contributions, to building up there a 
society whose special care should be the pro- 
tection of animals from cruelty. The need 
was great. Thoughtlessness, indifference, de- 
liberate cruelty, had to be dealt with through- 
out the entire island. To arouse interest, to 
win friends from other lands who would help, 
to see that such laws as existed were enforced, 
to secure competent and trusted inspectors, 
these things demanded not only a friend of 
unfortunate and suffering animals, but one 
with the social standing. the organizing ability 
and the determination which are among the 
personal qualities that characterize Mr. Wil- 
liams. During the war his work with the 
Red Cross, exacting as it was, did not cause 
him to forget the neglected and _ ill-treated 
creatures who had so few to speak for them. 
That he feels it necessary at last to leave 
Taormina all must deeply regret who know 
what his residence in Sicily has meant for the 
cause of humanity. He purposes, however, 
to spend much of next winter at Fez, in Mo- 
rocco, co-operating with Madame Bouchez in 
the noble work she is carrying on there in 
behalf of the sad victims of man’s inhumanity. 
In the construction of the new Fondouk which 
will be built this coming winter his long expe- 
rience in humane work and his knowledge of 
native conditions will be of marked value to 
the American corporation that is standing 
back of this undertaking in Fez. 


The film, The Bell of Atri, was exhibited 
recently before the pupils of the fifth grade in 
the Longfellow school, Roslindale, Mass., with 
the result that the nine- and ten-year-old 
pupils wrote compositions on the story of the 
picture. Some of the best of these were sub- 
mitted to Our Dumb Animals, and we regret 
that space is not available to publish at least 
one. 
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More Humanity Towards Animals 


PUBLIC CONSCIENCE AWAKENING TO THEIR ILL-USAGE AND LONG SUFFERING 


How Humane Movement Grows 


LMOST endless instances of the change in 
the public attitude towards the humane 
movement in our country might be cited,” 
states Curtis Wager-Smith in a recent interview 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. ““The con- 
servation, nature and humane education talks 
given frequently in many public schools, in 
women’s clubs, at Rotary, Kiwanis and Cham- 
ber of Commerce luncheons and at religious 
gatherings; the compulsory humane education 
law passed by the legislatures of some twenty- 
five States, the winning over of the motion- 
picture interests, the radio programs, the 
cartoons of Briggs, Webster and others; the 
animal theme featured in advertisements, 
the Ringling-Barnum Circus abandoning 
trained lion and tiger acts, the strong profes- 
sional or political following which attaches to 
any public character who is known to be a 
friend of animals, the National Parent-Teacher 
Association indorsing humane education, even 
the fox-hunters allying themselves with the 
anti-steel-trap people—all are proof of the 
underlying demand for fair play which is a 
characteristic of all good Americans.” 


Caught in His Own Trap 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


I recently learned of a rather remarkable 
case of the conversion of a trapper. The facts 
are as follows: In going his rounds this trapper 
stepped into one of his own bear traps. Being 
miles from any human help, he found that he 
hadn’t with him the screw clamp which he 
usually carried to compress the powerful 
springs. By dint of great exertion he suc- 
ceeded in cutting down with his jackknife the 
only sapling of sufficient size within his reach 
for use as a lever. This, however, broke 
against the unyielding jaws of the trap. He 
was about to do what many a trapped animal 
has done—amputate his own leg. Yet one 
more thought came to him. Twisting his 
body into such a position that he could hold 
the muzzle of his rifle close to the end of one 
jaw of the trap where it is reduced in size to 
serve as a pivot, he fired. The bullet broke 
the pivot. His foot was freed. Then came a 
solemn vow never to set another steel trap. 


R. L. W. 


A club composed of girl students at the 
English High School, Lynn, Mass., recently 
debated the subject of trained animals. The 
side upholding the position taken by the Jack 
London Club on this question won the deci- 
sion by unanimous vote. At a more recent 
meeting the Club voted to subscribe for Our 
Dumb Animals. 


The president of the Associated Fur Indus- 
tries states that women are paying as much 
for cloth coats as they are for fur garments. 
This should be encouraging to the cloth trade. 
One who was lately known as “Europe’s best- 
dressed woman” is now a conspicuous advo- 
cate of the wearing of velvet. 

Join the Jack London Club by agreeing to 
withdraw from any place of public amuse- 
ment when performing animals are exhibi- 
ted. 


Fifty-five Days of Torture 


THOMAS J. FORD 

OLDIE is a beautiful, three-year-old, 
female collie owned by William Wake- 
man, of Easton, Conn. She was caught and 
held by two steel traps for fifty-five days before 
being discovered. Her right fore paw is 
gone and she has lost fifty pounds in weight. 
Subsisting on dead leaves and grass and snow, 
she barked out her cry of distress in the deep 
woods during the bitter nights when the tem- 


THE VICTIM OF LONG TORTURE 


perature dropped below zero. None heard 
her cries. Helplessly she lay for weeks until 
a day came on which she was accidentally dis- 
covered by a farmer who went into the woods 
to cut timber. 

One of her paws had dropped off through 
mortification and the stump of fore leg was 
exposed to the frost. Her right hind leg was 
caught in another trap, which intensified her 
agony. In a well-defined circle every vestige 
of dead leaves, grass and snow was gone. 
Here from February 10 to April 5, Goldie 
lived in continuous and cruel pain. But she 
has survived the terrible ordeal and it will not 
be amiss to cite her case wherever the accursed 
trap is set for its unwary victims. 

Indications now point to legislative action 
in making it illegal to set steel traps in Con- 
necticut. Goldie may not have suffered in 
vain, for the Connecticut Humane Society 
will present her case as an example of the 
cruelty inflicted by steel traps when it seeks 
to have them barred by law. 

Goldie is recovering from her awful experi- 
ence, but she will be a cripple for life. No 
more can she help her master round up the 
cows as she did before she was trapped. She 
will have to be content to lie behind the stove 
and end her days as a house pet and a martyr 
to the cause which demands the abolition of 
the steel-jawed trap. 

It is not known who set the traps that 
caught Goldie. No, mark of identification was 
on either one. An investigation has failed to 


show who set the traps and left them there 
without visiting them during the time she 
was in her misery. 


The Cage 


IT tried to get from out the cage, 
Here and there it ran, and tri: 
At the edges and the side, 

In a busy, timid rage. 


Trying yet to find the key 
Into freedom, trying yet, 
In a timid rage, to get 

To its old tranquillity. 


It did not know, it did not see, 
It did not turn an eye, or care 
That a man was watching there 
While it raged so timidly. 


It ran without a sound, it tried, 
In a busy, timid rage, 
To escape from out the cage 
By the edges and the side. 


JAMES STEPHENS 


Dr. Cadman Denounces Steel Trap 


HE radio addresses delivered by the Rey. 
Dr. Cadman reach the largest number of 
persons ever to listen to a human voice. His 
weekly broadcasts from the Brooklyn Y. M. 
C. A. constitute one of radio’s greatest bless- 
ings. The humane cause has received staunch 
support from him on many occasions. Upon 
the subject of “Man’s Lordship over Crea- 
tion” he recently said: 


“Just how much needless misery has been 


caused by man’s inhumanity to God’s dumb | 


creation can never be told. His cruelty to his 
own kind glues together the pages of history 
with uselessly spilt blood. If, in addition to 
this infamous record, there were some means 
through which animals could unfold the tale 
of their sufferings, the recital would be unbear- 
able. Moreover, these obscenely ghoulish 
practices react on the practitioners. Man is 
made or unmade by his lordship over created 
life. It either lifts him up or drags him down. 
The ancient sage of Scripture hit the nail 
without splitting the plank when he declared: 
‘The righteous man is merciful to his beast.’ 

“Beyond domestic animals and our response 
to their fealty and affection, we have a pecu- 
liar charge concerning the wild animals which 
supply our clothes, food and adornments. 

“Thomas Hardy charged our modern civi- 
lization with barbarism in its behavior toward 
the untamed beast. This, if true, is a serious 
accusation. After making allowances for 
dangerous and predatory animals, a great 
residue remains for which a better status must 
be secured. Tormenting domestic animals 
was a pet sport in the 18th century because it 
was an age of decay in religion. Licentious- 
ness in morals, public corruption, profane lan- 
guage—a day of rebuke and blasphemy. Dog 
fighting, cock-fighting, pigeon slaughters and 
bull-baiting were the pursuits of the gentry and 
the populace. 

“Let us be thankful that these abysses have 
been left behind. But millions of beasts, both 
wild and tame, must needs die daily that we 
may live, sometimes in useless luxury of dress 
and diet. It therefore behooves us to culti- 
vate in our children’s consciousness and en- 
force in adults the rights of these victims. 
According to statistics I have not verified, 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Be Kind to Animals Posters Feature Anniversary Week 


Ten Thousand Children Estimated to Have Entered State-wide Contest— Mass Meeting in Boston of all Societics on Humane Sunday 


LET THEM 
EO-THEIR 
WAY 


KINDNESS, 
PAYS 


HELP PROTECT THEM 


SAMPLES OF MEDAL-WINNING POSTERS IN PRIZE CONTEST OF MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


EN thousand children in the public and 

parochial schools of Massachusetts at 

work at one time on original designs 
illustrating kindness to animals! This esti- 
mate is a conservative one, for no less than 
4,550 of these posters were received at the 
office of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., which 
offered medals for the best work submitted. 
And the teachers selected only the best of the 
posters made in their schools to be entered in 
the final contest. Posters came from 311 
schools, representing 115 cities and towns. 
It was a herculean task to judge all the thou- 
sands of posters and try to do justice to the 
various contestants. In all, 174 large medals, 
525 small medals, and 716 honorable mentions, 
including a year’s subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, were awarded, each school receiving 
tsshare. Several hundred of the best of the 
posters were exhibited during Be Kind to 
Animals Anniversary in the Fine Arts depart- 
ment of the Boston Public Library, where they 
were visited by large numbers of interested 
spectators. Later, posters were exhibited in 
the libraries of Brookline, Maynard, Haverhill 
and other cities and towns. 

The quality of the work submitted, which 
came from grades above the third in grammar 
schools and from junior high and high schools, 
showed a marked improvement over previous 
years. Many ingenious designs were offered. 
The contest was a huge success from every 
point of view. The co-operation of school 
superintendents, supervisors of drawing and 
all concerned is most heartily appreciated by 
the Society which gladly appropriated the 
thousand dollars or more needed to meet the 
expenses involved in its generous contribution 
of prizes. 

Humane Day in schools was celebrated in 
many instances on April 20, but in other places 
as in Boston where schools were closed during 
that week, on Friday, April 13. To help 
teachers throughout Massachusetts in putting 
on an appropriate program, 18,774 special 
pamphlets published by the Massachusetts 
8. P. C. A. were distributed gratuitously by 
the Society. Special addresses were made in 
some of the Boston schools by Miss Ella A. 
Maryott, Band of Mercy organizer. 


Large window cards, reading “THIS IS 
NATIONAL BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
ANNIVERSARY,” with illustrations, also 
lantern slides reproducing the card, were dis- 
tributed throughout Massachusetts and also 
used by several Societies in other states. The 
American Humane Education Society sent 
out quantities of its regular literature and 
special Humane Sunday leaflets in response 
to calls from all sections of the country. The 
results of the prize editorial contest and of the 
prize cartoon contest will be announced in 
the next issue of Our Dumb Animals. 


Animal Welfare Mass Meeting 

On the afternoon of April 15 several hun- 
dred people gathered at Unity House, Boston, 
for the annual community celebration of Hu- 
mane Sunday. The meeting was arranged by 
Mr. Chester Green, president of the Animal 
Welfare Association, who presided over the 
exercises and deserves much credit for the 
success of the enterprise. 

The co-operating organizations were the 
Animal Rescue League, the New England 
Anti-Vivisection Society and the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., each of which distributed lit- 
— from exhibition tables just outside the 

all. 

The pageant, showing scenes from the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi, written by Mrs. 
Isabel K. Whiting and presented under the 
direction of Miss Maude Phillips of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League, brought home the lessons 
of kindness in a very realistic manner. The 
addresses were necessarily short, but to the 
point. Mr. Sydney H. Coleman, president 
of the American Humane Association, Albany, 
N. Y., discussed the wider work of anti-cruelty 
societies; Professor Dallas Lore Sharp of 
Boston spoke upon the conservation of wild 
life; Mr. William Hawkins Rigby pleaded the 
cause of a vegetarian diet; and Mr. John 
Sturgis Codman, vice-president of the New 
England Anti-Vivisection Society, discussed 
the situation in regard to vivisection. 


Elsewhere in New England 


Mayor O’Hara of Worcester issued a state- 
ment in which he called attention to the fact 


that for several years that city had observed 
Be Kind to Animals Week and that this year 
special addresses would be delivered in the 
schools. In the Prattville school, Chelsea, 
exercises were held by the Band of Mercy 
organized by Patrolman George Cass, who 
spoke on the significance of the anniversary. 

Humane Sunday was observed in the Uni- 
versalist church, Alstead, N. H., with an 
appropriate sermon by the Rev. James Emery 
Coulter. 

At Providence, R. I., a series of talks were 
given from station WJAR by Miss Elizabeth 
Olney of the Rhode Island Humane Educa- 
tion Society: James N. Smith, secretary of the 
Rhode Island S. P. C. A.; and representatives 
of the Providence Animal Rescue League and 


of the Audubon Society of Rhode Island. 


Brief Notes Here and There 

In Buffalo, N. Y., the Erie County S. P. 
C. A. kept open house on Wednesday, April 
18, to which everybody was invited, but espe- 
cially owners of animals. An educational 
program, with a radio address, was carried 
out by Mrs. F. Hyatt Smith, chairman. 

Miss Virginia W. Sargent was responsible 
for many activities during the week in Wash- 
ington, D. C., delivering a talk from station 
WMAL, securing several press articles, and 
addressing letters bespeaking active co-opera- 
tion by the various superintendents of Sun- 
day-schools throughout the city. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., the Western Pa. Hu- 
mane Society and the Animal Rescue League 
united in putting out special literature, in- 
cluding 400 small posters, which were carried 
on the inside of cabs during the week. Wm. 
F. H. Wentzel of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society gave appropriate talks from 
four radio stations. 

The press of Chicago opened its columns to 
illustrations and articles concerning the work 
of the Illinois Humane Society, the Anti- 
Cruelty Society, and the activities of Mrs. 
Duane McNabb, chairman of the committee 
on animal protection of the Women’s City Club. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Carrie Jonas 
Salak, several ministers in Racine, Wisconsin, 
called attention to Humane Sunday and the 
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Times-Call published an article on the work 
of the American Humane Education Society. 


Southern Governors Proclaim Week 

In South Carolina Governor John G. Rich- 
ards endorsed the program for Be Kind to 
Animals Anniversary, and many of the news- 
papers carried special articles. 

Governor L. G. Hardman of Georgia issued 
a proclamation in which he said: “I proclaim 
the period of April 15-21 as ‘Be Kind to Ani- 
mals’ week in this state, and hope that its 
observance will be general throughout Georgia 
and will implant lessons of thoughtfulness 
that will help to make the burdens of inferior 
animals easier.” 

Mayor I. N. Ragsdale of Atlanta, in a fine 
endorsement of the cause, stated that “The 
department of education, fifth district Parent- 
Teacher Association, is sponsoring observance 
of ‘Be Kind to Animals’ week in Atlanta, and 
I trust that its efforts, the lessons it empha- 
sizes, will further aid our consideration for the 
animals that serve us.” 


Celebration on Pacific Coast 


Mayor John A. Kellogg of Bellingham, 
Washington, issued an official proclamation 
for Humane Sunday and Humane Week, 
“during which time all people are particu- 
larly requested to remember the Golden Rule 
and by both example and instruction, put this 
rule into practice toward every living thing.” 
S. H. Vine, Boy Scout executive of Whatcom 
County council, issued a special daily program 
for all Scouts to carry out. 

Governor Patterson of Oregon. in a letter 
to the Humane Society, said: ‘Every child 
in our schools should be taught that humane 
conduct is one of the finest elements in a noble 
character, and that cruelty to those who are 
helpless to defend themselves is the mark of a 
coward.” The Oregon Humane Society con- 
ducted contests for slogans, posters and pho- 
tographs of pets. The Boy Scouts of Port- 
land assisted in the general activities of the 
Society. 

In California a special radio address was 
given from San Francisco by Mrs. Alice L. 
Park; lantern slides and posters for the Anni- 
versary were distributed from the office of the 
San Francisco S. P. C. A., from which also a 
quantity of Humane Sunday and other litera- 
ture was sent out; the film, “The Bell of 
Atri,” was exhibited in a special humane 
week program at the Tivoli Theatre, Sawtelle; 
and the Gazette of Gilroy devoted its issue of 
April 20 largely to the Anniversary, with a 
proclamation from Mayor Princevalle, an 
editorial, and several articles on kindness to 
animals. 

Unusual activities in the Santa Barbara 
Humane District included letters and litera- 
ture sent to all ministers and priests in nine 
counties; requests to all mayors in the terri- 
tory to issue proclamations; appeals to all 
Boy and Girl Scouts to observe the Anniver- 
sary; and a wide distribution of window 
cards, posters, pamphlets, buttons, ete. 


In Fredericton, N. B. 

Through the interest of Jeannette Beverly, 
secretary of the local S. P. C. A., every school 
and church in the Capital city of New Bruns- 
wick recognized the Anniversary, the mayor 
issued a proclamation, a quantity of special 
literature and posters were distributed, and 
twenty girls from the high school conducted a 
“tagging” on Saturday which resulted in a 
substantial sum for the Society’s treasury. 
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The Truth About the Eagle 


JOHN L. McCARTY 


HE eagle, whose likeness is our national 
emblem depicting independence and 
sovereignty, is a much-maligned bird. 

About 98 per cent of fiction and alleged fact 
written about the bird is without serious study 
or-authority. It is the exception rather than 
the rule that the majestic king of the air preys 
upon chickens, hogs, lambs or other small farm 
animals. Libeled as it is, the eagle is the sub- 
ject of murderous attacks which are destroy- 
ing the species. 

It is strikingly evident, from a study of the 
-agle and reports from various parts of the 
country, that this bird does not bother man 
or his possessions where man has not killed 
the eagle’s means of living. In places where 
guns, wholesale rabbit drives, traps and_poi- 
sons are used to destroy rabbits, birds and 
rodents, the eagle is forced by necessity to kill 
an occasional chicken, turkey or perhaps a 
lamb. However, where this balance of na- 
ture has not been disturbed it is rare that 
reports are made of this great bird killing fowls 
and small animals. More often this work is 
done by the giant hawk. The hawk stays 
close to civilization while the eagle, perhaps 
disgusted with what we choose to eall civiliza- 
tion, stays as far away from man as possible, 
especially in the choice of a home. The eagle 
is wise and he long ago learned of the vandal- 
ism characteristic of a regretfully large number 
of supposedly civilized people. 

The writer has made a study of the habits 
of eagles, having good opportunity in the 
Panhandle of Texas where some 200 white- 
headed American eagles (Haliaetus Leuco- 
cephalus) spend the winter in the beautiful 
Palo Duro canyon and where the golden eagle 
(Aquila Chrysaetos) abounds the year round. 
Over a period of ten years we have had reports 
of about fifty fowls, a half dozen lambs and 
two pigs being killed by the more than 300 
eagles in this limited section. Examinations 
of the eyries of many of these birds disclosed 
virtually no remains of farm fowls or animals. 
Bones of prairie dogs, rabbits, ground squirrels 
and wild birds are found in abundance in the 
core of the nests. 

Dr. Francis Hobart Herrick, professor of 
biology, Western Reserve University, who has 
made a scientific study of the daily habits of 
the eagle and whose recent book, ‘“*The Ameri- 
can Eagle at Vermilion, Ohio,” the first study 


of its kind, says in connection with the charges 
of vandalism made against the eagle: “Many 
farmers naturally resent the loss © their 
chickens, but when we remember t!. wide 
area over which-a pair of these birds 1 nge jp 
the course of the season and the relatively 
small number of domestic fowl destroy d, it js 
evident that individual losses are bevnd to 
be small. At certain times and pla es the 
American eagle accounts for large nimbers 
of waterfowl or more or less destructive mam- 
mals, as rats, squirrels, rabbits, raccoons, 
skunks and opossum.” 

In the less thinly populated sections the 
sagle’s presence is unnoticed in so far as depre- 
dations are concerned. 

Harding’s ranch on the Palo Duro Canyon 
in the Texas Panhandle is a haven for eagles, 
The owner of the place has refused anyone the 
privilege of hunting on his 10,000-acre ranch 
and canyon game preserve for the past sixteen 
years. As a result the eagles in increasing 
numbers have come to his ranch in October 
and November of each year to remain until 
early the following spring, usually lcaving 
before April 1. The golden eagles live in the 
canyon all year. He has hundreds of calves 
born on the ranch each year and they have 
never been bothered. Neither have the deer 
on the ranch. 

Mr. Henry Harding, owner, is in sympathy 
with a movement to make the killing of an 
eagle punishable by a heavy fine and impris- 
onment. His Eagle’s Paradise is impressive 
testimony to the manner in which wild life 
will respond to kind treatment and _protec- 
tion. He joins others in declaring that the 
eagle, which since June 20, 1782, has been the 
adopted emblem of the United States, is a 
much libeled bird, due in the main to man’s 
ignorance of this master of the skies. 


Carrier Pigeon Won Fame in War 
The dean of the war-time carrier pigeons, 

“Charlie,” is dead. So says the Associated 

Press in a dispatch from Lille, France. 

The pigeon’s owner, Maurice Richardson, 
an Englishman, was able to conceal the bird 
during the four-year German occupation of 
Lille, and Charlie carried hundreds of valu- 
able messages to allied authorities. Since the 
war he has received a “pension” of two frances 
a month from the French government. 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF ARIZONA 
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Law and Light and Love 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


ON=CIOUS of how far and fast we must 
C go ‘a order to save the remnants of our 

wild life, we are likely to forget how fast 
and far «° have already gone. We have been 
fatally siow. We still stop short in education 
and legisiation. Our love is not yet perfect. 
And when it is made perfect, and all powerful, 
it is impotent in the presence of extinction, 
powerless to call back a vanished race. But 
what I liave seen with my own eyes of the 
growth of light and law and love in our do- 
minion over the beasts of the field, the fowl 
of the air, and even the fish of the sea, gives 
me not only hope for the future of all wild life, 
but fresh hope and confidence in man himseif 
and human-kind. 

I came into Conservation, if I may so 
speak, when the tide of wild life was still at 
flood. L can remember when the marshes 
along the river of my boyhood in southern 
New Jersey were white at times with American 
egrets and snowy herons. I have seen the 
sky above those marshes spanned from horizon 
to horizon with an unbroken band of migrat- 
ing blackbirds as wide as the Milky Way. 
And in what rusty swarms, flocks for numbers 
like the locusts out of Egypt, did the bobo- 
links in the autumn sweep down upon the 
ripened reed-flats of that childhood river! 

That happened to be a critical moment in 
the tragic history of American wild life. Asa 
child | became conscious of this moving scene 
about me just as the flood tide turned. I 
was six, or possibly seven, vears old, when, 
one day, out with my step-father gunning, I 
saw him bring down from the top of a tall dead 
tree a rather large, long, brownish bird, won- 
derfully beautiful, which had only one leg. 
The other leg he told me had been shot off 
sometime, but the stump was healed, and 
perfectly feathered over now. I also remem- 
ber, as he put it into my hand, that he said 
he thought it was a passenger pigeon. 

That was the only live passenger pigeon I 
ever saw; and I saw that one shot. The year 
was 1876, or possibly °77, and October. 

Today in my reading I came across in the 
life of John Burroughs a curiously parallel 
experience. Ina letter to his wife dated Octo- 
ber, 1876, he writes: “Rose (his dog) and I 
have been hunting today and got a partridge, 
a pigeon and a gray squirrel.” That was the 
last wild passenger pigeon he ever saw; and 
he shot it. Its one-legged mate got away 
from Burroughs along the Hudson, and as far 
south as the swamp along the Maurice River, 
and my step-father killed it there. So per- 
ished that once abundant and divinely beau- 
tiful race. 

“So perished” is spoken figuratively, of 
course, and yet it is all too literally true. It 
was the vear of 1878 that the last great nest- 
ing of these birds was reported from the 
woods of Michigan, when 300 tons of the 
nesting birds were killed and shipped to 
market, and altogether “more than a billion 
birds were destroyed there.” That was not 
the beginning of the end, for the slaughter of 
passenger pigeons had been going on ever 
since the white men came to America; but 
1878 does mark the realized beginning of the 
deadly effect of the wholesale slaughter. For 
fifteen years after that the professional net- 
ters followed the flocks wherever they were 
reported about the country. Then the busi- 
ness failed. 


As late as 1881 twenty thousand live pas- 
senger pigeons were killed at one trap-shooting 
tournament on Coney Island, held under the 
auspices of the New York Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game. The last 
known passenger pigeon to be killed for mar- 
ket came to St. Louis in a shipment of ducks 
from Black River, Missouri, in 1906. It was 
the market netters who turned the mighty 
tide. Then across the diminishing years it 
was the millions of shot-guns. in the hands of 
lovers of wild life like John Burroughs, and 
my step-father, picking off the single stray 
birds here and there that completed the exter- 
mination. 

There are still millions of shot-guns, licensed 
by law, afield in this land every fall. There 
are still many “Associations for the Protection 
of Fish and Game,” whose level of protection 
has not risen far above the live-pigeon tour- 
nament, where twenty thousand birds of an 
almost vanished race were killed in cold blood 
for sport. We must go fast and far if we are 
to save some of the other vanishing races from 
the fate of the passenger pigeon. 

This Game Protective Association did not 
realize it was exterminating the passenger 
pigeon. There had always been plenty of 
passenger pigeons! John Burroughs did not 
realize that he was killing the last wild pigeon 
he should ever see. There had always been so 
many passenger pigeons! My step-father, a 
lover of all wild things, did not realize that 
he was killing the last wild pigeon he should 
ever see. There had always been so many 
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passenger pigeons! Why, I have heard my 
mother say that there used to be a barrel of 
salted pigeon breasts in the cellar almost 
every winter in the years before I was born! 
And the millions of gunners all over the coun- 
try didn’t realize, when they were killing the 
last wild pigeon they should ever see, that 
it was the last wild pigeon. There had always 
been so many passenger pigeons! 

How can we be made to realize? How 
should John Burroughs, or anybody in 1876, 
have known that the people were swarming 
into the wild places of the West; that the 
beech woods, in which the pigeons fed, were 
failing; that the forests in which they: nested 
were being leveled; that the New York mar- 
ket alone was absorbing 100 barrels of wild 
pigeons a day for weeks, without a break in 
the price? 

We realize now, but now is too late. The 
passenger pigeon is gone, and we know where 
he is gone, and why. 

A great awakening is upon the land. A 
great realization dawns upon the people, but 
it does not yet reach the sportsman, nor cover 
the meaning of the million licensed shotguns 
in the hands of those who pick off here and 
there a stray bird. For this is extermination, 


swift, and terrible to realize, and sure. John 
Burroughs studied birds with a gun. There 


is hardly a line in all his loving books that 
speaks for conservation, or shows that he was 
conscious of the doom impending, or the least 
concerned. There is hardly a line that I have 
written which is not darkened by the shadow 
that falls prophetic from the passenger pigeon’s 
wings. It is not a difference in heart. It is 
a difference in education. When he was a 
child wild life was at its flood, and so, for him, 
remained at flood. The tide was ebbing fast 
when I was a child, and so, for me, it 
is still running out strong. The won- 
der is that the head waters of wild life 
still furnish the river with current 
enough to flow. 


Christians and Animals 
Extracts from sermon by Rev. H. A. MircHELL 
at Exeter, N. H., April 22, 1928 

It seems too bad to call the dumb 
animal a brute. It is the one who 
walks on two legs and calls himself 
man that is the brute in many cases. 
The man who delights to roam the 
woods and shoot God’s innocent crea- 
tures for sport is not the man I call 
Christian, even though he may have 
the fine theory. 

« Show me the boy or girl that loves 
to have pets and treats them kindly, 
and I will show you the man or woman 
who in after years will make the good 
citizen and kind neighbor. When a 
man has been soundly convertedjand 
becomes a true Christian in the fullest 
sense of the word, the horse, dog, and 
‘at will find it out. I believe there 
will be animals in the kingdom on 
-arth made new. 

Let me say, no one can abuse God’s 
dumb creatures in my presence while I 
keep silence. I not only say some- 
thing, but if they persist I am quite 
liable to do something. Educate the 
young to be kind to all animals. 


For what are the voices of birds— 

Ay, and of beasts—but words, our words, 
Only so much more sweet ? 

RoBerT BROWNING 
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The Wonder Horse 


IS name is “Black Bear.” He is a little 
black stallion, ten and a half years old, 
owned by Thomas Barrett of Briarcliff, New 
York. Since he was five months old he has 
been the constant companion and pet of his 
master. Such remarkable things have been 
said about this little fellow’s ability to answer 
questions that some time ago, having to 
speak at Briarcliff, we were given the oppor- 
tunity to see him and test his mysterious 
power. ‘Two racks. each holding the letters 
of the alphabet, and also two racks, each 
holding the figures from 1 to 10 are before 
him. The first thing the owner did was to 
say, “Black Bear, can you tell who it is who 
has come from Boston to see you?” Black 
Bear nodded his head and going to the rack 
took off the letters that spelt the name of the 
president of our two societies. Then “Can 
you tell the state from which he comes?” 
One by one the letters were taken from the 
rack which spelt out the long word “*M-a-s-s-a- 
c-h-u-s-e-t-t-s.””’ After several other answers 
to somewhat similar questions the writer was 
given a slate by Mr. Barrett and asked to put 
down five or six rows of figures. with five or 
six in a line, and add them up. The total was 
22.441. Neither Black Bear nor his owner 
could see the figures or the total. ‘Can you 
give the total?” said Mr. Barrett to the pony. 
Nodding his head, Black Bear went to the 
rack of figures and took off first a 2, then an- 
other 2, and so on to a 4, another 4, then a 1: 
22,441. 

Here we stop with our story, though many 
other things were done for which we could 
find no explanations. There were discover- 
able no signs on the part of the owner by 
which the pony could be guided. 

The reason we recount no more of what we 
witnessed is because we have just received the 
report of Frederick Bligh Bond and Arthur 
Goadby of the American Society for Psychical 
Research in a study of Black Bear. To save 
space and time we quote a few of the tests to 
which the pony was subjected particularly by 
Mr. Bond. 

“T drew on the board a chalk square about 
four inches wide and exhibited this to the 
pony, who seemed to study it attentively. I 
said, ‘Do you know what this is?” The pony 
nodded. I said, ‘What is it?’ He turned to 
the rack and at once picked out the letters 
‘S-Q-U-A-R-E.’ 

“I then drew one of the diagonals of the 
square and showed it to the pony, asking him 
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the same question. The word ‘diagonal’ was 
in my mind and I anticipated that the line 
would be so described. To my astonishment 
the pony picked out the following (N.B. the 
word is given as spelt by the pony): 

‘L-I-N-E O-F T-H-E H-Y-P-0-T-H-I- 
N-US E.’” 

“TI now drew a circle and showed it to the 
pony, who looked at it earnestly as before. 
I asked, ‘What is this?’ He went to the rack 
and spelt out ‘C-I-R-C-L-E’. I then drew 
the circle within the square previously drawn, 
and asked for the measure of the square when 
the circle was 22 in circumference. The pony 
hesitated, then turned to the rack and picked 
out the letters ‘W-O-N-T G-O’. ‘What will 
go?’ I asked. He picked out the numbers 
‘2’ and ‘1,’ and then signified his dissatisfac- 
tion by shaking his head. (Note: the frac- 
tion would be over 21 and just under 22.) 

“I now drew a right-angled triangle and 
figured the sides ‘3’ and ‘4 respectively. This 
I showed to the pony and said, ‘I want you, 
please, to give me the length of the hypothe- 
nuse.’ that being ‘5’. Without any hesita- 
tion, he picked out the ‘5’. Thinking this 
fact might be known to Mr. Barrett, I drew 
another triangle and figured the two sides 
containing the right angle as ‘5’ and ‘12’, then 
repeating the question. The pony, without 
any delay whatever, advanced to the rack 
and selected the figures ‘1’ and ‘3’, implying 
13, the number of the hypothenuse. 

“T then drew a Hebrew Aleph (A). As 
drawn, this letter does not easily suggest an 
analogy of our ‘A’, but looks more like an 
*X’. I said. ‘Do you know what this is?’ The 
pony shook his head. I said, ‘Do you know 
what language it is?” Again he indicated ‘no.’ 
I then said, ‘Say what you think it looks like 
to you’. After a short pause, Mr. Barrett said, 
“Well, have you anything to say?’ and the pony 
nodded. He then picked out the letter ‘A’. 

“T then said to the pony, ‘As you have got 
so far, and you know this, can you not give 
me the name of this letter?’ (‘Aleph’ was 
expected.) I said, ‘If you don’t know, try to 
get the information.’ By this time a ‘Greek’ 
influence would seem to have filtered into the 
brain of the pony, for instead of giving me the 
Hebrew letter he, to my astonishment, picked 
out ‘A-L-P-H-A.’ 

“Whilst he was doing this, Mr. Barrett, who 
evidently thought that the pony was going 
astray and getting confused, said, ‘What are 
you getting at? I said, ‘He’s all right. 
Don’t stop him, please.’ The pony then went 
on and gave me ‘B-E-T-A.’ There was not 
the slightest suggestion that he should con- 
tinue the alphabet, so this was another sur- 
prise. Mr. Barrett maintained his protests, 
but the pony went on, and gave in succession 
‘“G-A-M-M-A. D-E-L-T-A.’ This was under 
difficulties, as his owner several times inter- 
fered, plainly nervous and thinking it was all 
nonsense.” 

We have given only a few of the questions 
put by Mr. Bond. Enough, however, to con- 
vince our readers, we are sure, that some ex- 
planation has yet to be found beyond that 
which would attribute it to some sign or signs 
given the pony by Mr. Barrett. What that 
explanation is neither the representatives of 
the Psychical Research Society nor anyone 
else seems at all sure. We hope sometime to 
bring Black Bear to Boston. 

Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 
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A Visit to the Abattoir in Rome 


EW things during a recent trip ac oss the 

water gave greater pleasure to th writer 
of these words than a forenoon spen! at the 
large slaughtering establishment in the “ity of 
Rome. To speak of pleasure in this : onnec. 
tion may seem strange to those famil: r with 
the sights one must face where food | nimals 
meet their death. It will be und »stood, 
nevertheless, before we have done. Th» direc. 
tor, Cav. Uff. Umberto Colucci, a fire. up- 
standing, courteous gentleman, met us with a 
genial welcome, gave us every opportu ity to 
go through the extensive plant to witness their 
methods and answered our question: most 
willingly. Here is the reason for saying the 
visit gave us pleasure: every animal slaugh- 
tered is painlessly and effectively siunned 
before the knife is used. Every animal? 
Yes, every beef animal, every calf, every 
sheep, and every swine. The device is one 
by which an explosive cartridge drives a 
deadly bolt into the brain causing instant un- 
consciousness. Water also was everywhere 
abundantly at hand flushing the floors, re- 
moving blood and refuse and insuring excel- 
lent sanitary conditions. Nowhere among all 
the great abattoirs of Europe, not even Switz- 
erland itself, have we been so satisfied with 
the process of slaughtering food animals. Cay. 
Colucci also told us that this method was 
steadily gaining ground in other large abat- 
toirs in Italy, except in the relatively small 
places where the old Jewish custom still pre- 
vails of casting and then cutting the throat. 

Why cannot this device be adopted in the 
United States, where nearly all of our cattle, 
sheep, and swine, especially in our great abat- 
toirs, are caught up by a hind leg, suspended 
in the air, and then the knife plunged into 
their throats, are left to bleed to death? There 
are three reasons why. First, it takes time to 
do such work humanely, and time means 
money where competition is strong and fierce; 
second, because we slaughter by the thousand 
where they slaughter by the hundred; and, 
third, many of our food animals are less do- 
mesticated, less easily handled and will not so 
quietly submit to the placing of the instru- 
ment at exactly the fatal spot. For all this 
we still believe that if the leading packers of 
our country were resolved to destroy our food 
animals in a humane manner arrangements 
could be made by certain changes in the 
slaughtering pens whereby the greater part of 
the suffering now endured by the animals 
could be eliminated. If some of those so 
ready to criticize our humane societies for not 
having accomplished more in America toward 
reform in this matter were to tackle the job 
themselves, even with the means at our dis- 
posal, we are confident they would at least be 
more charitable in their statements. 

Just here we must say a word for the Beau 
Site Hotel in Rome. Not only does this 
albergo furnish its guests with comfortable 
rooms at moderate cost, but it provides an 
excellent table, and from the bell-boys to the 
manager gives one the most courteous and 
friendly treatment. We say this, not only 
because we should like our friends to go there, 
but because, without charge, the hotel gave 
us the services of an interpreter for the whole 
forenoon of our visit to the abattoir. 


Without perfect sympathy with the animals 
around them, no gentleman’s education—no 
Christian education—could be of any possible 
use. Joun Ruskin 
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Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. 2. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
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Joun R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
Cuartes G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
CuarLes E. Rogerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ), Regent 6100 
L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN HERMAN N. DEAN 
Harvey R. FULLER Haroip G. ANDREWS 
Water B. Pore Frep T. VIcKERS 
Davip A. Howarp WILLAND 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. HasweEtt, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Mrs. Epirn W. President 
Mrs. EF. L. Kuaure, Vice-President 
Mrs. A. J. Fursusu, Treasurer 

Miss Heten W. Porter, Secretary 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 

Cases investigated 

Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely put to sleep .... 

Small animals humanely put to 
sleep .. 


10,480 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 
bered in the wills of Mary A. Clement of 
Boston, Frank W. Richards of Brookline, and 
Benjamin S. Rowe of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has been remembered in the will of Wesley H. 
Richards of Columbus, Ohio. 

May 8, 1928. 


Readers are reminded that the subscription 
price of Our Dumb Animals, in clubs of five 
or more, is only 60 cents per year. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
fora kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
. H. SCHNEIDER, v.™.p. 
F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
Hospital 
Cases entered 
Dogs 407 
Cats 157 
Horses 
Birds 4 
Monkey 1 


Free Dispensary 

580 Cases 

Dogs 

Cats 

Birds 

Monkeys 5 

Rabbits 4 

Horses Q 
Operations 506 Squirrel 1 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,’15, 72,202 
Free Dispensary Cases 130,074 


202,276 


MASSACHUSETTS 8.P.C.A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in April 

Working horse when unfit for labor, $20 fine. 

Driving an unfit horse, $15 fine. 

Failing to provide proper food and shelter for 
stock, convicted, probation for six months. 

Overcrowding fowl, plea of nolo, $10 fine. 

Using horse with girth gall, $10 fine. 

Driving lame horse, $10 fine. 

Working horse unfit for labor, three months’ sen- 
tence, suspended, probation until July 27, 1928. 

Cruelly driving horse, convicted, case filed. 

Driving galled horse, $10 fine. 

Non-sheltering stock, $20 fine. 

Failing to provide for stock, $50 fine. 

Sending out galled horse, $25 fine. 

Driving unfit horse, $10 fine. 

Mutilating dog by cutting off tail, $10 fine. 

Failing to provide for two horses, convicted, pro- 
bation for six months. 

Driving galled horse, $25 fine. 

Failure to provide proper shelter for stock, con- 
victed, continued from day to day for sentence. 


Dogs on Running Boards 


E cannot recall ever having heard of a 

dog being thrown off the running board 
of an automobile on which he was riding, says 
an editorial in the Fitchburg Sentinel. But we 
have seen them perched in precarious positions 
on automobiles from which we felt that they 
were destined to be thrown at any moment. 
Perhaps the writer of the following piece in the 
Lewiston Journal has seen or heard of a dog 
being injured in this way. At any rate his 
word of caution and complaint seems reason- 
able: 

“The too common practice of carrying dogs 
on the running boards of automobiles should 
be discouraged, abolished, even when the ani- 
mals are inside a luggage carrier. There is con- 
stant danger that they will be thrown off. The 
least little bump, the sudden swerve so fre- 
quently necessary on the road, may send the 
poor dog smashing into the road and under the 
wheels of another machine. It is inhumane 
and the practice should be discouraged and 
stopped. It scarcely seems that a real lover 
of dogs would ever treat one that way. It 
also is a practice that could easily cause severe 
accident.” 
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Unfamiliar Quotations 
DAVID LEE WHARTON 


He jests at dogs, that never knew the 
love of one. 


A bird on the bough is worth two in the 
cage. 


A dog by any other name would prove as 
steadfast. 


Would that all hungering animals had 
but one head between them, that I might 
feed them all at once. 


Fidelity, thy name is dog! 


The love that lies in dumb ‘‘brutes’” eyes 
never lies. 


Courteous and gentle thy dog as thy 
example can instruct, for the dog oft pro- 
claims the man. 


Dogs rush in to the aid of man where 
humans fear to tread. 


If a man puts beside his alley gate a bet- 
ter plate of food, or a bowl of cool water, 
grateful animals will soon make a beaten 
path to his door. 


Laugh and the world laughs with you; 
weep, and but for your dog, you weep alone. 


Fuel Oil Fatal to Sea-Birds 


The devastating effect on sea-birds of fuel 
oil spread on the waters is reported to the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture in 
a letter from an observer near the Cape Cod 
Canal. A quantity of oil was pumped over- 
board from a stranded steamer a few weeks 
ago. The observer writes: ‘‘Soon sea-birds, 
helpless from a coating of oil and tar, began 
coming on the beach along Sandwich, drifting 
into the canal, and on down to Scorton Beach 
and up the creek on to the marshes. Some 
were dead, others helpless, and some able to 
swim but unable to fly.” Among birds so 
killed or disabled were noted horned grebes, 
surf scoters, oldsquaws and red-breasted mer- 
gansers. 


Let the dawn of morning be to you as the 
beginning of life, and every setting sun be to 
you as its close; then let every one of those 
short lives leave its sure record of some kindly 
thing done for others, some goodly strength 
or knowledge gained for yourself. 

Joun Ruskin 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animais’’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’ as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, incorporated by special 
Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
sum of dollars (or, 
if other property, describe the property). 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 

For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
CuHares G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
CuHar_es E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


George B. 0060008 Australia 

Dy British West Indies 
Nicasio Zulaica C ............ Chile 
China 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder.........Cuba 

Luis Pareja Cornejo .......... Ecuador 

William B. Allison............ Guatemala 
Leonard T. Hawksley ........ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé....... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . .. Madeira 

New Zealand 
Joaquin Spain 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning........ Turkey 

Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Trust Fund Now $1,320 


HE trust fund being collected by the 

American Humane Education Society for 
the benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have worn out their lives in the service of 
promoting humane education, now amounts 
to $1,320. Gifts already received are: 


........... $1,000 
50 
A lover of animals.......... 10 
Constant reader ........... 100 


Please make checks payable to Treasurer, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify that 
the amount contributed is for this Fund. 


OUR DUMB 


A Great Opportunity 


HE National Congress of the Parent- 
Teacher Association met in Cleveland in 
May. This influential body has a membership 
of 1,000,750, and is rapidly growing. During its 
sessions the president of our two Societies had 
the privilege of addressing a most representa- 
tive group of this national organization. 
Among those present were the president of 
the Association, the president-elect, the 48 
state presidents, the field secretaries, the head 
of the educational department, and several 
others officially connected with the move- 
ment. The arrangements for the address 
were made by our efficient worker, Mrs. 
Nichols of Washington, through whose activi- 
ties the American Humane Education Society 
became one of the co-operating societies allied 
with the Association. The subject of the 
address was Humane Education, its meaning, 
its importance, its value as an influence de- 
termining the character of the future citizens 
of the nation. 

That this great organization has entered 
into such cordial co-operation with our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and is giv- 
ing so large a place to humane education, 
which seeks primarily the awakening and 
fostering in the child of the principles of jus- 
tice, kindness, and good will toward all sen- 
tient life, means the opening to us of one of 
the widest fields of service we have ever been 
permitted to enter. The response to the 
address was all that the speaker could have 
desired and much greater than he had dared 
anticipate. 


Anniversary in Portsmouth, N. H. 


Due to the interest particularly of two 
women, Mrs. L. H. Allen and Mrs. Henry 
Lawrence Green, the Be Kind to Animals 
Anniversary was not allowed to pass unno- 
ticed in the old city of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Window cards calling attention to the Anni- 
versary were displayed, the film, ““The Bell of 
Atri,’ was exhibited at the local picture house, 
and placards bearing the words, Be Kind to 
Animals, were placed in busses and sold to 
owners of private automobiles who carried 
them throughout the week. Much educa- 
tional literature was distributed and the school 
authorities took an active interest in the cause. 
An exhibition of posters on kindness to ani- 
mals, from the American S. P. C. A. of New 
York, was held at the Chamber of Commerce. 


Municipal Ordinance of Cebu, 
Philippines, No. 162 


Art. 1. It is prohibited to fatigue to excess. 
to overload, to torture, torment or leave any 
animal to suffer hunger or deprive it of its 
necessary sustenance, to strike it cruelly, or 
unnecessarily mutilate, or kill, to procure that 
it shall be fatigued to excess, overloaded, tor- 
tured, tormented, or left to suffer hunger or 
deprived of necessary nourishment, or that it 
should be beaten cruelly, or unnecessarily 
mutilated or killed, as stated above. 

Art. 2. It is strictly prohibited to any adult 
person or any one over fifteen years of age, to 
ride in small carts or vehicles drawn by goats, 
also to load any vehicles drawn by goats, with 
material or effects which shall weigh more than 
50 kilos. 

Art. 3. It is prohibited to harness any horse 
suffering from boils, wounds or sores, or any 
infirmity or that is unnecessarily thin, to any 
vehicles whatever, and such cases are subject. 
to the justice of the Municipal President. 


ANIMALS 


June, 1928 
The Anniversary—An Oppo: ‘unity 


E doubt if all, or even mans, of the 
humane societies in the -ountry 
realize what a splendid opportuity for 
them the now well-established Be «ind to 
Animals anniversary has become! get 


one week out of so many special ~ veeks.” 
given to such a consideration of anim: welfare 
as to elicit official proclamations fim the 
Governors of several of the more in portant 
states, and from the mayors of ev: more 
cities from Massachusetts to Califor ia; to 
have the press of nearly every state ai | every 
large city publishing special articles i: behalf 
of animals, and many of them carry ng edi- 
torials or cartoons on the subject; to have the 
churches and the schools echoing with sermons 
and lessons on kindness to the help'ess—to 
have accomplished all this in only {vurteen 
years of campaigning is the outstanding asset 
of the humane societies today. Every year 
some editor, usually of a small newspaper, 
cries out against “another special week,” ete., 
while approving the objects of the week. For 
this reason, the nomenclature was changed 
this season from “Week” to “Anniversary,” 
Of course the motive is the same; we advo- 
cate a special period in order to get more at- 
tention to the subject every day in the year, 
But the fact is that Be Kind to Animals Week, 
or Anniversary, call it which you will, has 
arrived and has come to stay. This annual 
celebration will mean just what the humane 
organizations and _ interested individuals 
choose to make of it. Where they promote 
active programs the event goes over with 
marked success. There is no limit to what 
‘an be accomplished—by radio, church, school 
and public addresses; by press and other pub- 
licity; by poster and essay contests; by a 
hundred and one plans to enlist the interest of 
young or old, or of all. The societies which 
are not putting out a definite Be Kind to 
Animals program during this special anniver- 
sary are not living up to their opportunity; 
in the light of what a few individuals have 
accomplished during this week here and there 
throughout the country, they are not meeting 
what appears to be a plain duty to any organ- 
ization that wishes to keep abreast of the 
times. Let us plan now for an even wider and 
in every way more successful Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Anniversary in 1929. The dates are: 
April 15 to 20, with Humane Sunday, April 14. 


Big Meeting in Exeter, N. H. 


It was a rare pleasure for the Secretary of 
our Societies to find an audience of some 500 
people, perhaps half of whom were children, 
gathered in the town hall at Exeter, N. H.., for 
the meeting called on Friday evening, April 
20, to listen to an address on “A Word for the 
Speechless,” and to see the film, “The Bell of 
Atri.” The chairman was Professor J. A. 
Tufts, secretary of the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and a former president of the New 
Hampshire Senate, who. with other Academy 
and town officials, co-operated splendidly for 
the success of the meeting. Although many 
small children were present, the attention 
given the speaker was unusual for the interest 
shown in the appeal for animal protection, 
while all were enthused by the beautiful pic- 
ture which closed the program. This gather- 
ing was made possible through the efforts of 
the ladies of Exeter, particularly of one whose 
modesty forbids mention of her name. It 
was a very unusual event for a comparatively 
small town in celebrating Be Kind to Animals 
Anniversary. 
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ESKIMO SPITZ AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
PUPPY 


My Dog 


KATHRYN MOHR 


I TOLD my troubles 
To the wind, one day, 
He laughed at me 
And blew away. 


I told my troubles 

To a friend, one dzy, 
Said he, “That's life;” 
And went his way. 


I told my troubles 

To my dog, one day, 

He looked at me in such a way 

That plainly said, “Pll never stray— 

Your troubles are mine and mine are yours, 
Tell me them always while life endures.” 
So now my dog is my confidant 

And a finer one I could not want. 


Will Puss Enjoy Your Vacation, 
Too? 


LYDIA JOANNA SEILER 


ACATION time will soon be here again. 
VY It will be fine for the children and for 
tired grown people too, but what about the 
pets? Many people who have cared tenderly 
for a cat or dog all winter leave for the summer 
vacation without a thought or care for the 
little friend they have left behind. There is 
no sadder sight than a cat or dog, suddenly 
rendered homeless by its owners’ vacation, 
wandering about the streets hungry and 
homeless and homesick for its little playmates. 
People seem to forget that the city is a very 
inhospitable place to the homeless pet and 
that unless provided for it will suffer from 
both exposure and hunger while they are en- 
joving their vacation. We can always make 
some provision for them, neighbors and friends 
will be glad to keep them, or, better still, why 
not take the pet along and let it enjoy the 
vacation with us? 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


It Might Have Been Your Cat 


JEANNETTE E. ROBERTS 
HE day’s work was finished. The last 


book had been dropped, last scratching 
pen stilled, last ““Good-night, Teacher’’ smil- 
ingly acknowledged and the clattering foot- 
steps died away in the distance. 

I stood in the quiet beauty of a Nevada 
sunset and gazed happily at the gorgeous col- 
oring of Nature’s own canvas. 

Suddenly every nerve of my body quivered 
in sympathy as an unearthly scream of a live 
thing in pain shattered the evening’s happy 
stillness. 

I ran hastily toward the spot from whence 
the agonizing howls seemed to issue, and there, 
whirling. twisting, scratching and clawing 
was a tiny black kitten with its poor head 
stuck fast in a discarded salmon can. I al- 
most echoed the frantic meows of pain of the 
suffering baby thing. I reached to help it, 
but with the instinctive fear of any animal in 
pain, it leaped into the air and ran stumbling 
away from the garbage heap of numberless 
jagged broken bottles and gaping sharp-edged 
cruel cans. 

“Kitty, kitty, oh, let me help you.” 

But no, even when with tender fingers I 
caught and held the suffering kitten, endeav- 
oring to free it, heart-rending cries and scratch- 
ing claws rewarded me. 

The poor little neck was swollen and bleed- 
ing. Evidently the little thing had been 
struggling for hours. Desperately I worked 
and at last succeeded in extricating the swollen 
head and quieting the vicious claws. It was 
just a little alley cat, no home, no food. and 
no one to care. But it amply repaid me for 
its adoption and developed into a sleek and 
shining beauty. 

But the mission of this little tale is: Won't 
you, housewives and heedless campers, press 
down the top of those cruel, jagged-edged 
cans? It is so easy to do, a habit which takes 
only a second and will more than repay your 
slight trouble by a warm feeling of happiness 
around your heart when you remember that 
perhaps you saved some of Nature’s children 
from needless suffering. 

A chattering, happy squirrel stilled and 
quiet, after agonizing hours of pain. An in- 
vestigating hungry woodchuck caught in the 
relentless teeth of a half-opened corn can. 
Or, mayhap, your own Persian or Angora dar- 
ling that disdained the richest of vellow cream. 
but eagerly answered the call of the wild to 
forage for itself in the dusky twilight! 

Close the can, you tourist. on your joyous 
care-free jaunt across the continent when you 
rest in the forest glade or beside the tumbling 
brook. Eager eyes are stealthily watching 
from the tree-tops and brambles. Eager pat- 
tering feet will be speeding to your picnic 
ground almost before the hush of silence 
covers your departure. 


The First 


First to worship Jesus were animals, not 
men. Among men He sought out the simple- 
hearted; among the simple-hearted He sought 
out children. Simpler than children, and 
milder, the beasts of burden welcomed Him. 

After the animals came those who care for 
animals. Even if the Angel had not announced 
the great birth, they would have gone to the 
stable to see the son of the stranger woman. 
Shepherds are moved by whatever happens 
near to them, even if it is but a little thing. 

Papini in “The Life of Christ” 
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Dr. Cadman Denounces Steel Traj> 
(Continued from page 84) 
100,000,000 animals are trapped in North 
America alone. Apart from the need or 
otherwise for this wholesale process, I de- 
nounce and impeach the abominable steel 
traps which inflict excruciating agonies upon 
the fur-bearing animals whose pelts adorn our 

women. 

“The details of this method can be learned 
by applying to the American Humane Asso- 
ciation for its literature on the iniquity. 
Sometimes a living quadruped hangs for days. 
dangling in the air; or bites off its foot in 
sheer madness of pain, or tugs out the wounded 
limb and leaves the foot behind. Ladies who. 
are proud of their furs might well ask the cost 
in actual agony, of procuring them. The 
whole business is sadistic, and the campaign 
for humane trapping ought to be vigorously 
pushed. 

“Since 1660 these abominations have ex- 
isted. For upward of a century of that pro- 
longed period the appeal has gone forth for 
their extermination. Traps which inflict the 
minimum of pain have been invented, and 
should be selectively used. The labors of the 
Humane Trapping Committee, formed in 
1925, with Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske as its: 
honorary chairman, demand recognition from 
the whole body of our citizenship. Put an 
end to the inferno which commercial greed and 
hardened hunters have set up among wild 


“HARMONY OF PEQUOSETTE” 
A prize winner in New York and Boston 


From a Humane Sunday Sermon 


No child would harm or allow harm to be 
done to a dog or a cat or a bird which he owned. 
And you must remember that all these ani- 
mals belong, in a sense, to you. The Lord 
said you must have dominion over all the 
beasts of the field and all the birds of the air. 
That means you must own them. The best 
kind of dominion, and the kind that the Lord 
meant, is in kindness and love. You must 
love and be kind to all animals, and you will 
be if you remember that they have feelings 
and moods just like you. 

Rev. Henry Howarp 


animals. 
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HELEN SMITH AND HER DOG “PRINCE” 


The Dog Sentry 


HENRY CHAS. SUTER, PH.D. 


N these days of innumerable automobile 
appropriations, when the motorist owner 
is compelled to leave his car for any length of 
time, he can seldom do better than leave it in 
charge of a dog. For locks are often useless 
with respect to a car’s safety, and even when 
locks and chains are set, many a motorist 
forgets to close the windows and many things 
may be purloined from the car by reaching in 
thereby. Thus the dog as sentry not only 
makes for a double security in this regard, but 
will also speedily give an alarm that all is not 
satisfactory with respect to the safety of its 
master’s car. 

An amusing situation was caused recently, 
arising from the similarity of cars in these 
days of increasing output of motor vehicles. 
Hence this dog mistook another car of similar 
make for the one left in his charge. The dog 
had evidently been allowed to wander away 
from the car it was expected to watch. Be- 
cause of the dog’s mistake on return, it vigor- 
ously opposed the rightful owner when he 
tried to take the car away. For a long while 
the man endeavored to gain possession, but 
was unsuccessful until accidently he tooted his 
horn. The dog stopped barking, cocked up 
its head, looked at the car, and then with an 
eloquent look of apology trotted off and lay 
down beside the right one. 

It is generally acknowledged that dogs 
quickly learn to recognize the sound of car 
horns, and often a dog lying in front of a fire 
will jump up at the sound of his master’s 
motor horn, even though hundreds of cars may 
have passed the house during the day. In 
fact dogs are able also to differentiate loco- 
motive whistles in a similar way, and this was 
demonstrated by a collie dog living in a farm- 
house along a certain track recently. 

Each morning when the train reaches a cer- 
tain spot on the line the engineer gives a couple 
of sharp toots on his whistle and instantly the 
collie dog appears over the crest of the hill, 
loping rapidly down the hillside and across the 
field to the track. The engineer has a morn- 
ing newspaper securely folded which he hurls 
out of the cab window and the collie quickly 
grasps it and races back to the farm-house 
with it. 

The dog meets the same train every morn- 
ing, rain or shine; sleet or snow: summer and 
winter; and he has never been fooled by any 
other locomotive whistle into making a use- 
less run. He knows the tone of this one as he 
knows his master’s voice. It is apparent that 
when dogs act in a sentinel capacity, they 
seemingly possess a canny sixth sense to carry 
out their duty more satisfactorily. 
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Lowly Reptiles Need Protection 


WILLARD D. MORGAN 


O many people a snake, lizard, or horned 
toad, is some crawling evil creature 
which needs instant extermination. This fear 
of reptiles is probably due to the many mythi- 
cal snake stories we have heard during our 
youth—stories often told by mothers or aunts 
to keep the youth of the land from wandering 
away from home. However, these little creat- 
ures of the grass lands, deserts, and forests 
are just as anxious to run away from you as 
you are willing to get away from them. Even 
the poisonous rattlesnake will not attack a 
person unless stepped on or otherwise mis- 
treated. 

Very little accurate information about 
them has been given out in the schools and 
other places of learning in this country until 
very recent years. The study of herpetology, 
as this science of snakes, lizards, and other 
reptiles is called, is not a very general subject 
among students of natural history. However. 
through the efforts of a number of specialists 
in this field of herpetology, we have learned 
about the life habits of many of our crawling 
creatures of the ground. 

In this country there are only a few poison- 
ous snakes, and dozens of harmless ones which 
are found in every state in the Union. How- 
ever, through our ignorance, thousands of 
these harmless reptiles have been killed every 
year. These creatures are the greatest asset 
to the farmer in preserving his crops and trees 
from the inroads of rats, mice, gophers, and 
ground squirrels each year. Even the de- 
spised rattlesnake is credited with killing from 
100 to 150 rodent pests every year. 

Besides being crop destroyers, these rodents 
are credited with carrying diseases of various 
kinds such as tularemia, often found in squir- 
rels and other ground animals of the open 
country. The dreaded hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease among cattle is often carried by infested 
fleas which find luxurious transportation on 
the rodents of the fields. 

Whenever we come upon a snake unexpect- 
edly there is a thrilling shock of surprise which 
is inevitable. Our next question is usually 
to wonder if the snake is a poisonous one or 
not. And right here is where many people 
fail to use good judgment. Instead of trying 
to distinguish the difference between the 
harmless and poisonous snakes, there is a 
tendency to class all snakes in one group and 
that group is usually the venomous one. 

This snake fear becomes less acute the more 
one learns the habits and differences among 
the many snakes in our country. “But how 
can J tell the poisonous ones?” you may ask. 
Nature has provided the answer to this ques- 
tion very well by creating a very marked dif- 
ference between the poisonous and non-pois- 
onous snakes. If you will notice pictures of 
the live specimens of venomous snakes and 
compare with the non-venomous ones a defin- 
ite difference will be apparent. The poisonous 
reptiles have heads which are big and broad, 
with the exception of the coral snake whose 
head is blunt. The rattlesnake has a body 
which is big and stout with an average length 
from two to seven feet. An exception to the 
stout bodies of the poisonous reptiles is the 
coral snake with a slender body resembling 
the king snake. The difference between the 
king and coral snake is that the dark stripes 
go all the way around the coral snake’s body, 
while with the king snake the stripes break 


at the underside of his body, and |iis head 
tapers nearly to a point. 

The non-poisonous snakes do not ‘ave the 
broad and blunt shaped heads like th poison. 
ous varieties. Their heads have 2» sleeker 
appearance and taper down nearly t« a point 
These harmless reptiles have no ings, or 
rattles on their tails, and their bite is not q 
serious thing. 

A few of our common snakes which are 
harmless include: the king snake, corn snake, 
blue racer, chicken snake, striped racer, yel. 
low rat snake, common pine snake. brown 
water snake, common grass snake, re«| garter 
snake, common river snake, gopher snake, 
and the mountain black snake. All these 
creatures are helping to keep the crops of 
America free from the devastating ground 
rodents which would multiply a hundredfold 
if all the snakes were to be exterminated, 

The poisonous snakes in this country include 
the rattlesnakes, coral snake, water moccasin, 
cotton mouth moccasin, copperhead snake, 
and the spreading adders. Another reptile 
which might be included in this list is the Gila 
monster of the southwestern deserts, which js 
a poisonous lizard. This creature feeds upon 
ants and snake eggs, and the food is stored 
away in the tail of the Gila. 

When you see a poisonous snake, take no 
chances of getting bitten, although he will 
let you alone if you let him alone. A rattle. 
snake will not attack one unless he is dis- 
turbed by being stepped on or cornered. 

Many of the mythical snake stories have 
found their origin through our ignorance of 
the true habits of these reptiles. We have 
all heard of the horse-hair rope which is sup- 
posed to prevent rattlesnakes from crawling 
around our camp or bed when sleeping in the 
open. I placed a rattler in one of these horse- 
hair coils and in a few moments he had easily 
crawled out over three strands of the magic 
rope. This theory becomes all the more ab- 
surd when it is learned that a rattlesnake can 
crawl through and over the spiniest cactus 
plants of the desert. 

Other mythical snake stories include the 
one about the hoop snake which is supposed 
to take its tail in its mouth and roll along the 
ground after its victim. We have all heard 
of the famous jointed snake which can sepa- 
rate and hide each joint in the grass and then 
get back together again. I have often heard 
statements to the effect that the breath of a 
Gila monster will kill anyone coming within 
range. This is entirely without foundation 
and the real danger from the Gila comes after 
infection has set in from a bite. 

But in spite of the few poisonous creatures 
who live in our country there need not be the 
general superstition and fear that usually sur- 
rounds every harmless snake. Learn to dis- 
tinguish between the poisonous and _ non- 
poisonous snakes, and under no condition be 
guilty of killing one of your best friends, the 
non-poisonous reptile who is helping you in 
many ways. Several clubs have already 
started educational movements to teach us 
the value of protecting harmless snakes. 
Let’s keep these harmless snakes on the job 
by protecting them from extermination. 


Remember always that the first great need 
of animals in hot weather is water, and keep 
a supply within easy reach of your pets. 


June 
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Catching a Cub Bear 
MAKIAN HURD MCNEELY 
AT the ro!!'cking ery they gather 
read From va “y, and plain, and hill, YLE PRESTON lived on a ranch near I get on my horse, because I do not want to 
And the ca’! goes forth from the south to the the Rocky Mountains in Montana. face that old black girl if she shows up, the 
the north, —- Ir” ‘ Just a mile up the canyon from his home ranger said earnestly, and Lyle knew that it 
son. “Come, > others, come wn! and kill! lived the Forest Ranger, whose job it was to would be tough on any person that the mother 
eker And genervus men, and tender, d look after the timber and grass on the govern- bear caught bothering one of her cubs. 
aa And me: who have conned their cree ment land in the mountains. The ranger dismounted, gave his bridle 
o And have (varned to pray, ride forth to slay Oftentimes Lyle accompanied the Forest — reins to Lyle and took the strap from the field 
ot a The folk of a weaker breed. Ranger about the mountains, helping him — glass he always carried, climbed another tree 
See oe eae watch for fires, cut fallen logs out of the trail, close to the one the cub was in, and slipped the 
are “Good hunting.” the call, “Good hunting, or some of the other many jobs the ranger had strap over its head. The little bear cried 
ake, That winds down the frosty trail; ? a to do. Lyle was a capable fellow, and the harder than ever when he was unceremoni- 
yel. The red blood-stains mark the hunter's gains; ranger liked to have him along. Some days _ ously pulled from the tree, and the ranger gave 


May the good gun never fail! 


they would climb one of the many peaks in 


Z many an anxious glance in the direction the 
rter Good hunting! Hail to the sporteman, the forest, where the country for miles around — old mother had taken. Luckily for Lyle and 
ake, And hail to his ball of lead: : could be viewed, looking for forest fires. the ranger, the old mother had been so fright- 
hese May it travel straight, nor fail, ~_ wait Other days they made long horseback rides ened she didn’t stop running for a mile or 
a Till the hunter’s mark lies dead! over the grassy slopes of the hills, seeing to 
und ; it that the bands of sheep had plenty of food 
fold At the terrible ery they scatter,— and were moving their camps regularly, and 

The creatures that men call dumb; . not camping so near the streams that the 
ude For miles and miles through the forest aisles water would be polluted from their bedding 
sin, Echoes the ery, “*They come! grounds. In other sections of the forest, 
ake. And the weak, and the maimed, and the feeble cattle grazed, and the ranger had to see to it 
stile That must drop behind the van that the cattle were salted regularly, and were 
Gila Of the great retreat, fall dead at the feet not allowed to congregate in large herds 
h is Of their noble master, Man. along the streams. 

> ranger c 

“Good hunting! Lyle and the ranger camped at the end of 


The dogs are upon our trail. 
The hateful smell we have learned full well; 
And they know no word like fail.” 


the day wherever they happened to be. Some- 
times beside some fine trout stream, or perhaps 
on the shore of a lake, picketing their horses 
in the high mountain grass. 


Their meals they 
tle. Good hunting! Aye, to the hunters cooked over a camp-fire and their bed was 
dis. Of the folk that men condemn; , some blankets spread on the grass, or some- 

But the desolate broods in the blood-stained woods +: nes over 
ave And the hunted,—what of THEM: permitted them to make such a bed. Often 
of ye during their trips a deer was seen, or an elk. 
ave THOUGH it may be that the man who oi Grouse with their young were numerous, = 
up- tects an animal from ill-treatment acts solely once on top of a high peak, a covey of the p ti 
ing with the object of befriending the animal, yet — rare ptarmigan were found. ONE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS 
the none the less the kindly deed reacts upon his Lyle and the ranger were riding up a long 
rse- own character and makes him a better citizen. grassy slope one summer morning in June more, but of course they did not know that. 
ily Epwarp, Prince or WALES when, rounding a clump of pines, the ranger The cub was tied to a small bush, and the 
gic saw an old black bear with two cubs. Mo- ranger held the horses while Lyle photo- 
ab- tioning Lyle to be quiet, the ranger pointed — graphed the little bear to his heart's content, 
ran towards the bear, which had not yet seen the although it was extremely exciting work for 
tus riders. Lyle was, of course, greatly excited, him, not knowing when the old mother would 

and at first wanted to turn his horse and re- show up, with blood in her eye. 
the treat as rapidly as possible down the hill, but “Now what will we do with it?” asked. 
sed the ranger had other ideas. ‘We will ride Lyle. ; 
the our horses toward them as fast as we can, and “Why, turn it loose,” said the ranger. 
ard see how close we can get to them,” he informed “But will its mother find it again?’ ques- 
pa- Lyle. Putting his spurs to the horse, he — tioned Lyle. 
1en started for the bear. The old mother raised “Oh, yes, she will return sooner or later and 
ard up on her hind legs, took one look at the two we will not stretch our lucky streak any 
fa horsemen bearing down on her and became — Jonger than necessary by staying around this. 
hin so frightened that she turned tail and ran into Jocality. This is one of the most unusual 
wa the pines as fast as she could go, one cub with happenings in all my time in these mountains, 
al her. The other cub, being a little distance and such an experience might not happen. 
away, was cut off from running with the again ina life time. We are surely lucky, and 
others by the ranger’s horse. This little bear if your pictures turn out to be as good as they 
he climbed a low pine tree and started crying. usually are, we will have proof of our story 
sg A young bear has a very plaintive cry, not that cannot be disputed, so let’s go to camp 
is- altogether unlike a two- or three-year-old and get supper.” This was a long speech for 
n- child, which usually brings its mother to it the usually quiet ranger. 
be in a hurry. “Why don’t we kill this cub? Bears’ kill 
he “Oh, let’s catch this little bear and take it sheep and young calves, don’t they?” asked 
“a home with us,” cried Lyle. Lyle. 
dy “We can catch it all right, if the old mother “No, they do not as a rule, only old bears. 
m4 does not come back, but to take it home with — that acquire the habit of killing, and these are 
Z us is not so easy,” replied the ranger. very scarce. All bears should not be con- 
‘ “Well, let’s catch it and take its picture,” demned for the ill repute of a few,” answered 
: begged Lyle, who was an enthusiast with his _ the ranger. 

Thi ther “Well, this surely has been some day,” said 
ep than many other little “joeys” which perish the cub, but if you see the old bear coming remember that little bear’s cry g as: 


miserably through loss of maternal care 


back for heaven’s sake do not run away until 


I live.” 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and sixteen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in April, nearly all being 
in schools. Of these, 96 were in Washington: 
62 in Ohio: 58 in Rhode Island; 44 in Vir- 
ginia; 33 in Massachusetts; 28 in Pennsyl- 
vania; 21 in Iowa; 20 in South Carolina; 
17 in Texas; 14 in Syria; ten in Tennessee; 
six in New York; four in Missouri, two in 
Maine, and one each in Wisconsin and Illinois. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent-American Society, 168,024 


“Fudge” and the Fiery Furnace 


GEORGE L. BRADLEE 


HIS is an incident in the life of a mother 

cat, who lived with us for years. “Fudge,” 
as we called her, in memory of my wife’s pet 
kitten of school days, lived with her family of 
four in a corner of our basement. One morn- 
ing the furnace fire, forgotten, burned too 
long, the heat became intense, and the safety 
valve began noisily to “blow off,” filling the 
basement with a threatening cloud of steam. 
Rushing downstairs to the overheated furnace, 
which was hissing and snorting in a quite 
terrifying manner, we found that Fudge had 
covered the kittens with her body and was 
spitting defiance at the steam demon, which 
was rolling toward her like an evil genie re- 
leased from its bottle. Not an inch did the 
little mother cat retreat, but advanced on the 
approaching enemy of her kittens with shining 
eves and the bold bearing of a Boadicea. Her 
only weapons were her needled fore paws, ter- 
ror of the intruding dogs of the neighborhood. 
We saw her strike repeatedly with left paw, 
with right paw, at the wraith-like steam curl- 
ing stealthily about her, sinking her blows in 
the ranks of an enemy that closed up after 
each assault. The Thing must be driven out 
of the basement, bedroom of her kittens, at 
all costs! Luckily for our Feline Family 
Fudge it was not a gas attack, so the sudden 
episode ended happily with no casualties 
among the kittens. 

When the noisy furnace was safely throt- 
tled, Fudge curled up again with a protecting 
paw about her unscathed offspring, and went 
calmly to sleep. It seemed to me that she 
deserved the cat’s croix-de-guerre for bravery 
under fire, but maternal self-forgetfulness has 
usually been its own reward, and a tribute of 
catnip was all I could offer. But in my cata- 
logue of heroines I keep her name enrolled. 


. . 
. 


TRUE greatness is never anything but 
seeing the ideal as intensely practical. 
Ray STaNNARD BAKER 


DUMB 


A HAPPY FAMILY IN WESTERLY, RHODE ISLAND 


The King 


LOUISE UPHAM BROOKS 


THE King wears a crown, and a worried frown, 
For his throne is ever tilting, 

And he must ride in his coach of state, 
Though the birds are sweetly lilting. 


I make my throne of the new-mown hay, 
With the blue, blue sky above me: 

With only my will to choose my way 
And my little brown dog to love me. 


And oh, for the love of a little brown dog, 
King’s ransom cannot buy it, 

Nor win one wag of his curly tail— 
If you don’t believe me—try it. 


So never we envy the weary King, 
As we rest on our throne of clover; 

But he may share and sup with us 
When his golden throne tips orer. 


Noted Aviator Opposes Killing 


A recent Associated Press dispatch from 
Stolp, Germany, states that General Umberto 
Nobile has no intention of hunting game when 
he takes the dirigible Italia into polar regions. 
“Tam opposed in principle to killing animals,” 
he said. 

“IT wouldn’t have the heart to kill anything. 
I am also hoping for the day when life will be 
regarded so sacred that nobody will go to war. 
Let’s cultivate kindness to animals, and then 
we will refrain from taking their lives, even 
for the purpose of gaining nourishment.” 


Too Many Get Licenses 


The prize for optimism, so far as we are 
concerned, goes without a struggle to the 
Indiana hunter who fired at a schoolhouse and 
explained later that he thought it was a 
rabbit. —New York Evening Post 


We have received notice of the death, late 
in April, of Mrs. Zula M. Valentine, the very 
efficient secretary of the Delaware County 
Humane Society, Muncie, Indiana. Mrs. 


Valentine carried the humane education work 
of her Society to a very high peak, systemati- 
cally organizing into Junior Humane Societies 
children in all the schools in her city. 
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Bands of Mercy in Philadelphia 
RUTH D. MURRAY 
Mercy Teacher of Women’s Pennsylvania S. P.C. A. 


- a great many schools, where we have the 
opportinity to speak to individual classes, 
at the suggestion of the principals, we have 
taken the third and fourth grades, for at this 
age the children are more responsive and ab- 
sorb the lessons better. Then, too, all the 
children are required to pass through these 
grades, so that they all receive the benefit of 
the work, and they seldom at this age forget 
what they have learned. Time and again, in 
business and as teacher, I meet young men 
and young women who recognize me and who 
tell me that they have never forgotten the 
lessons on kindness to animals that they 
learned when they belonged to the Band of 
Mercy in the lower grades in school. 


Just recently a high school teacher was tell- 
ing me about a discussion that took place in 
one of her classes that brought up this subject. 
Most of the boys expressed the deepest indig- 
nation at the very thought of any one’s daring 
to be cruel. She was much pleased, but sur- 
prised also, and asked them where they 
learned so much about the care of animals, 
and they said, ‘“‘We belonged to the Band of 
Mercy when we were in the grades.” Then 
she said to me, “I am telling you this because 
I want you to feel that your work will never 
be in vain.” In classroom work a great deal 
of practical instruction can be given, and this 
method of teaching also gives the children a 
chance to ask questions and express them- 
selves, too. It is most satisfactory, as it 
brings the teacher in much closer contact with 
the children. But this method cannot be 
carried out all over the city, as many princi- 
pals ask for assembly work. This is the period 
when the classes come together in the morning 
for the opening exercises. Hundreds of chil- 
dren can be addressed at this time, but the 
method of teaching differs from the classroom 
work, in that it has to be more entertaining. 
Here is where a good story is necessary, usU- 
ally to hold the attention of such large groups. 


Much of our success depends upon the atti- 
tude of the principals and teachers, and I am 
happy to say that in most cases our relations 
are most cordial and a hearty co-operation 
has brought splendid results. 
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W. J. HOLLIDAY 


O little children of the wood, 
Of hill and field and stream, 
Your Bigger Brothers in the land, 
And Sisters have their dream. 


A dream as yet, it surely grows 
Into a vision clear, 

Of that glad day when you may walk 
Your paths without dread fear— 


Dread fear of agonizing pain, 
That you so often see, 

Of eyes that plead for kindly death 
To set the wounded free. 


O little children of the wood, 
Our prayers with yours ascend, 
God speed the day of coming good, 
With every man your friend. 


A Silent Hero 
ANNE LOUISE PRESTON 


IG JACK” was an immense bay horse. For eight years 

he had belonged to a fire department in a big city. 
Gentle and wise, almost beyond one’s believing, the firemen 
loved him, and were proud to show him off. 

They were answering the summons to a fire alarm one after- 
noon. Three horses attached to a truck were dashing wildly 
down a steep grade in a crowded street when suddenly Big 
Jack threw himself back on his haunches, then leaped aside, 
throwing his fore leg over the middle horse. <A little girl was 
crossing the street. Jack saw her ahead of him, and his quick 
action saved her life. The horse was badly hurt, but the 
firemen never suspected it at the time. 

That night a fire alarm sounded and the other horses ran 
at once to their places. Big Jack, who had been lying down 
in his stall, tried to get up, but could not. The firemen 
examined him, and found that one of his legs was so badly 
injured it was necessary to shoot him. 

For eight years Big Jack had never failed to answer an 
alarm of fire. Who shall say he was not a real hero? 


A Plea for Homeless Dogs in the Pound 


NELL V. MELLICHAMP 


I'm only a little brown-eyed dog, of doubtful pedigree, 
But hag full of love for the human race and as true as a dog can 
e. 
I haven't a home (I don’t know why), but my friends are all 
around, 
There's many a pat and bone for me, and the world isn't bad 
I've found. 


But I’m sad today, and lonely, too, as I’ve never been before: 

For I'm locked secure in a dreary place, behind a great big door. 

If some jolly boy or a big kind man, just knew what a joy | 
could be, 

He'd claim me now and save my life and be a friend to me. 


4 
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Photograph by Bachrach 


WAITING FOR SUPPER 


New Life 
I. LODGE 


HEN I was a boy, I lived in Canada, and was in the 

habit of studying my lessons out in the huge kitchen. 

And, one night, when all was still and I was poring over my 

books, there suddenly came to my ears a sound that fright- 
ened me. 

It was a weird, mysterious sound, like the brushing of un- 
seen, ghostly wings upon the bare walls. I trembled in 
alarm, as I tried to locate the noise—and could not. 

Swish—swish—swish! From everywhere, and yet from 
nowhere, it seemed to come. In a panic of terror, I fled from 
the room, and sought out my mother in another part of the 
house. 

And she came to the kitchen with me. 
Swish—swish—swish! 

After a search she located the source of the strange brush- 
ing of unseen wings. The sound emanated from a little 
pasteboard box, hidden far back on the very top shelf of the 
pantry. The container was punched across the top with 
tiny holes. And, when we opened it, there fluttered forth a 
great, beautiful butterfly. 

Some time before, my older sister had taken the chrysalis 
of a caterpillar, attached to a dead twig, placed it in the box 
on the pantry shelf, and forgotten it. 

And from that sepulcher had arisen to new life and glory 
the marvel of the vari-colored butterfly. 


It was still there. 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


BIRDS OF MASSACHUSETTS AND OTHER 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, Edward Howe For- 
bush. 

The bird life of our Commonwealth and adjoining 
territory is continued in Volume II by the distin- 
guished ornithologist who for more than thirty years 
has been creating interest in the birds and con- 
stantly supplying us with information about them. 
No one, we believe, has ever acquired such intimate 
knowledge of the avian fauna of any region and 
presented the results of his own and others’ obser- 
vations and deductions with the thoroughness and 
accuracy that characterize the work of Mr. Forbush. 

In the introductory chapter of this volume he 
discusses the topographical features of New Eng- 
land and its variable climate, the faunal areas, 
changes in the bird life, the natural enemies of the 
birds and other influences that affect them. There 
follows the history of seven orders of land birds, 
classified further into suborders, families and sub- 
families. Their description, haunts and _ habits, 
economic status and other interesting data comprise 
the body of this great and valuable treatise. The 
illustrations by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, whom the 
author regards as “the premier American portrayer 
of bird life,” are superb examples of the talent and 
genius of that peerless artist whose sudden death by 
accident was so recently lamented. 

The demand for this book has been exceptional. 
The greater part of the edition has been sold. Ap- 
plications for Volume II should be made at once and 
will be filled in order of receipt. The book is to be 
obtained through the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, Room 118, State House, Boston, 
to whom all orders for copies should be addressed 
and checks made payable. 

461 pp., $5. Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture, Boston. 


THE BOSTON TERRIER, Vincent G. Perry. 


, This fine type of dog, although of comparatively 
recent origin (about 1865), has won his way to the 
hearts of many dog-loving thousands. Embracing 
all subjects concerning the “aristocrat of dogdom,” 
this new book is recommended to those who desire 
authoritative information about the breed. Its 
author has been a prominent judge of this class for 
some years, who writes agreeably, understandingly, 
and of course sympathetically, of the proud little 
blue-blooded terrier that he knows so well. 

153 pp. $2. Judy Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. 


LESSONS FROM ANIMALS, Eustace Miles, M. A. 


“Milestone No. 106” is a 24-page pamphlet cov- 
ering a wide variety of topics bringing home our 
duty and kindness to animals, written by the pro- 
prietor of the Eustace Miles Restaurant, 40 Chandos 
Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2, London. Price 6 d. 


STOWAWAYS—SEA GULLS ON A STEAMER IN PUGET SOUND 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


My Garden Ornaments 


VINCY PRESTON LOOPS 


HEN we say garden we think first 

of flowers—that is what a garden is 

for. But more beautiful, more or- 
namental, more charming, are the feathered 
beauties which dart here and there all through 
our northern summer. 

We are learning to cherish these lovely 
friends who serve us so faithfully and effi- 
ciently. Without them life could not be sus- 
tained on the earth more than a few years. 
But while we admire and love the birds, very 
few of us are really well enough acquainted 
with them to enjoy them as we might. 

Four years ago a plain Jittle gray phoebe 
came into our porch and built her nest. 
While she was setting on the four tiny eggs we 
made friends with her until she would take 
from our fingers the big buzzing flies and fat 
moths which we caught for her. She would 
even submit to being gently stroked and soon 
became so tame that she would perch on our 
fingers or head and eat from our hands. 

We learned to distinguish her trouble cry, 
her wonderfully soft twitter to the babies, the 
love call to her mate. When danger threat- 
ened her brood several times she came to us 
with the peculiarly plaintive cry of distress 
and we found the danger and removed it. 
Once she led us to a hidden cat; another time 
to a bull snake creeping furtively near her 
nest. When she was moulting she would 
spend much time in the porch, seeming to feel 
safer during the period when her wings were 
not normally strong. 

She learned that we protected her and she 
stayed with us, sleeping every night on a cer- 
tain nail, high above all danger. When the 
fall storms came she left for the long journey 
back to summer lands. Two years, three 
years, four vears she came back and raised her 
two broods each vear in the same nest, within 
reach of our hands as we passed in and out. 
Each spring at her first appearance we tested 
her—and she came fearlessly to eat from our 
fingers without any taming. 

She was not brilliantly colored like the blue 
flames we call bluebirds or the golden orioles, 
but she and her babies were among the love- 
liest things in our garden. The marvelously 
soft grays and tans were indescribably beau- 
tiful and the little love songs to mate and ba- 


‘not known what we were missing. 
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bies were the sweetest music we hear« «ll sum. 
mer., The flowers were gorgeous and ve took 
great’ pleasure in them, but we forg >t them 
whenever the phoebes were fluttering — ver op 
heads or resting fearlessly beside 1. Qup 
callers were received by them as frie: ds alsg 
and many a child who had never before seem 
them was welcomed by the birds which would 
eat from their fingers when inside the poreh, 

No garden can be fully satisfyine in itg 
beauty without the feathered friciids, the 
dainty companions which seem more like 
spirits than flesh and blood creatures. It jg 
not hard to tame them: a little time and pas 
tience will be rewarded by an intimacy with 
the dainty things which will give one a thrillof 
pure delight. Protection for the birds we all 
believe in now, but real intimacy with them 
is a joy possible to most of us, but one which 
we have not vet experienced because we have 
Let’s goa 
step further and not only encourage their preg. 
ence in our gardens, but so make friends with 
them that we learn their habits and the little 
calls of different meanings so that they become 
real pets and delightful companions each year, 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Amerie 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount. of annu 
ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G, 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal! safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the} 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. — 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon this 
subject, and will be glad to furnish all further 
details. Write for “Life Annuities,’’ a pamphlet 
which will be sent free. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norw 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenuts 
Address all communications to Boston. 
TERMS 
Postage free to any part of the 


One dollar per year. 
world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. “ 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 

Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 0 
Associate Life 50 00 Brane 00 
Active Annual 10 00 _ Children’s 

For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animal 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT & 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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